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Drying twist in plant fibers 

Sanford B. Newman and Helen F. Riddell 

(National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 

D. C.). Textile Research J. 24: 113-117 (Feb- 

ruary, 1954). 

The drying twist of a large number of com- 
mercial fibers was determined. In addition, fibers 
from related plants which are not at present 
utilized on a large scale were studied. It was 


| found that fibers from four of the twenty families 


represented by commercially important fibers have 
clockwise drying twists. These were the Linaceae, 
Urticaceae, Apocynaceae, and Asclepiadaceae. 
These observations should be useful in fiber iden- 
tification and in yielding a clue to cell-wall struc- 
ture. 12 references. 


Orientation in cotton fibers using polarized 
light 

R. Meredith. Brit. J. Appl. Phys. 4: 369-373 

(December, 1953). 

The Becke line method of measuring refrac- 
tive index was used because of the irregular form 
of the cotton fiber. The variation in the calculated 


| spiral angle of the fibrils is closely related to the 


variation in convolution angle and the data sug- 
gest that the average spiral angle in the original 
unconvoluted fibers may be the same for all 


| varieties. A relation between cell length and spiral 


angle applies to cotton fibers if the cell length 
is taken as the average distance between reversals 
in spiral direction. Strength and initial Young's 
modulus are shown to be correlated with the de- 
gree of orientation calculated from the observed 
double refraction. 


Irrigation: influence on cotton fiber 
characteristics and spinning performance 
J. D. Towery, L. E. Hessler and B. K. Power. 
Textile Ind. 118: 149-153 (March, 1954). 
This study was made on the same varieties, 
grown on similar soil, in the same geographical 
location, under identical conditions, with one 
under irrigation and the other left to natural con- 
ditions. Fiber properties and spinning perform- 
ance were then compared. The greatest difference 
in the dry land and irrigated tests was in the 
amount of cotton produced. The conclusions 
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a better yarn strength. 


Machinery requirements for ginning 
machine-stripped cotton 
Alfred M. Pendleton. Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press 55: 87-89, 93-94 (February 27, 1954). 
Special problems arising in ginning machine- 
stripped cottons are discussed. 


Strength and maturity of the cotton fiber 
A. Hirsch and J. Jacquemart. Bull. Inst. Tex- 
tile France No. 42: 11-22 (October, 1953); 
in French. 

The determination of dynamometric proper- 
ties of textile fibers is one of the numerous pos- 
sible ways of testing raw materials. The authors 
explain the difficulties encountered in interpreting 
the results obtained on natural fibers with the 
Chevenard micromachine, in particular in the 
case of cotton. They describe the testing of 
fibers selected on a maturity basis, by a non- 
destructive method, and endeavor to link up the 
factors ascertained at the beginning, maturity and 
frequency of reversals in the secondary wall of 
the fiber, with the data recorded in testing break- 
ing load and elongation. Interpretation of the 
results enables the authors to define the relations 
existing between the above variable factors and 
to determine resistance limits for each type of 


fiber. 


Summary of fiber and spinning test re- 
sults for some varieties of cotton grown 
by selected cotton improvement groups, 
crop of 1953. 
Wash., U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Cotton Division, February, 1954. 38 p. 


Cotton linters: production, marketing, 
and market outlets. 
Marion E. Whitten and Joseph H. Stevenson. 
Wash., U. S. Department of Agriculture, No- 
vember, 1953. 49p. Marketing Research Re- 
port No. 56. Available from Superintendent 
of Documents, Wash. 25, D. C. $.35. 
This study was made to appraise the effect 
of changes in varieties of cotton planted and 
harvesting, ginning, and milling practices on the 
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production, marketing, and market outlets for 
cotton linters. Information was obtained by the 
survey method from representative oil mill oper- 
ators, linters dealers, brokers, and converters 
throughout the United States during the 1951-52 
season, and from secondary sources. 


Wool: modern work on the wool fibre 
Frank Happey (Bradford Technical College). 
Bradford Textile Soc. J.: 56-62 (1952-1953). 
The physico-chemical structure of the wool 

fiber is compared with that of another natural 

protein fiber, silk. 


Felting of wool: influence of applied 
forces 
A. K. van der Vegt and G. J. Schuringa 
( Vezelinstituut T. N. O., Delft, Holland). Tex- 
tile Research J. 24: 99-108 (February, 1954). 
An apparatus and a method were evolved for 
measuring the felting shrinkage of yarns at differ- 
ent force values, with good reproducibility. The 
course of the shrinkage with reference to time 
in a specific experiment was satisfactorily defined 
by means of two parameters: the initial shrinkage 
rate and the final limit of the shrinkage. The 
effect of the shaking force on the shrinkage 
appeared to be very important; shrinkage did 
not occur below a certain value of the forces. 
Measurements on twisted yarns showed that this 
limit shifts to higher force values when the twist 
increases; the further course showed that with 
greater twist the increase in the shrinkage versus 
force proceeds more slowly. The results obtained 
may contribute towards the understanding of the 
shrinkage mechanism, with reference to external 
conditions and fiber properties. 20 references. 


Formation of new cross-linking bridges in 
fibres and possible physiological effects of 
some chemicals commonly used for this 
purpose 

Peter Alexander. Melliand Textilber. 35: 3-9 

(January, 1954); im German. 

The author discusses the possibility of form- 
ing new cross-linking bridges, especially in wool, 
and the potential applications which are thus 
opened up for this fiber. He also points out the 
physiological effects of the chemicals used for 
cross-linking. In general, little is known of these 
products and they must be handled with great 
care. 34 references. 


The paracortex and the orthocortex of 
the wool fiber and the Allworden reaction 
M. Leveau, A. Parisot and N. Cebe. Bull. 
Inst. Textile France No. 42: 7-10 (October, 
1953); im French. 
Bromine water reacts on wool fiber in an 
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asymmetrical manner. There is a considerable 
swelling of the paracortex while Allworden’s 
bubbles appear particularly on the unswollen 
orthocortex. 


A study of the action of chlorite and of 
chlorine dioxide on wool. Part 2 
C. Schirle (Centre de Recherches Textiles de 
Mulhouse). Bull. Inst. Textile France No. 42: 
43-62 (October, 1953); im French. 


Suggested staple lengths for grades of 
grease wool 

E. M. Pohle, D. D. Johnston, H. D. Ray, and 

W. J. Manning. Wash., U. S. Production and 

Marketing Administration, Livestock Branch, 

October, 1953. 10 p. 

This study on length of wool staple was 
undertaken as a basis for developing a system 
of classifying grease wool by length for marketing 
purposes and for better defining the commercial 
length terminology. 


New textile fibers with the structural 
elements of natural cellulosic fibers 


Jack Compton (Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, Charlottesville, Va.). Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 43; P103-P111 (February 15, 1954). 
Cotton is so useful not only because large 
amounts are economically available but also be- 
cause cotton as a fiber is so versatile. By chemical 
modification of the cellulose constituting cotton 
it is possible to maintain the natural structure 
of the fiber, which has great engineering ad- 
vantages, to obtain new desirable properties. 
Mercerization has long been employed for this 
purpose, and now cyanoethylation offers even 
greater possibility of improvement. Cyanoethyla- 


tion has been shown to increase the resistance | 


of cotton to mildew and bacterial attack, to give 
greater heat resistance, greater abrasive resistance, 
and increased affinity for dyestuffs. Acetylation 
without solution of the cellulose may also be 
employed, especially to obtain greater heat and 
biological resistance. The structures of natural 
cellulosic fibers are rather fully described by the 
author so as to make clear why chemical treatment 
without alteration of that structure is advantage- 
ous. 46 references. 


Wool: reaction with N-bromoacetamide 
and N-bromosuccinimide 
Christopher Earland and David Raven (The 
Technical College, Bradford, England). Tex- 
tile Research J. 24: 108-112 (February, 1954). 
As an extension of work on the reaction be- 
tween wool and organic chloramines, it was de- 
cided to investigate the reaction between organic 
bromamines and wool to determine if they react 
as simple brominating agents, or if the reaction 
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follows a more complicated course, as with the 
chloramines. The use of bromine as an anti-felting 
agent has been advocated on the grounds that the 
wool suffers less damage than with chlorine, but 
its rapidity of action, leading to unlevel treatment, 
and its hazardous nature have mitigated its wide- 
spread use. It seemed likely that bromamines 
would overcome the defects of free bromine if 
their reaction with wool were essentially a slow 
bromination. N-bromoacetamide and N-bromo- 
succinimide were selected for investigation. They 
have high available bromine contents and good 
stability, and the former is commercially available. 
The finished wool possessed very high resistance 
to milling shrinkage and was of excellent color 
and handle, and, although microscopical examina- 
tion of milled samples showed that the surface 
of the fibers was visibly modified, the alkali solu- 
bility test suggested the absence of very severe 
degradation. The mechanism of the reaction will 
be discussed in detail in a later paper. 8 references. 


Man-Made Fibers A 2 


On the elastic and optical properties of 
cellulose fibres 

Hendrik de Vries. Utrecht, Holland, Schotanus 
and Jens, 1953. 111 pages. In English. 

In this thesis, the results of an investigation 
of the deformation properties of regenerated cellu- 
lose continuous filament rayons (viscose, Bemberg, 
Sedura, Durafil, and Fortisan) are described. The 
first part relates to dynamic modulus of elasticity, 





-} calculated from measurements of the velocity of 


sound in the fibers and the second to optical 
diffraction measurements. The results, 
and the author’s interpretation of them, agree 
well with P. H. Hermans’ views on the forma- 
tion and structure of regenerated cellulose fibers. 
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The accurately reproducible conditions of the 
modulus measurement, and the general validity 
of the relations with the extension and with the 
birefringence, make the dynamic modulus of 
elasticity a very suitable means for the classifica- 
tion of cellulose fibers. 


The textile trade and the newer fibres 

F. H. Clayton (British Nylon Spinners Ltd.). 
J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 70: 7-13 (January, 
1954). 

A general survey is given of the impact of 
man-made fibers on the economics and technology 
of the textile industry. A man-made fiber classi- 
fication is presented, together with tables of major 
properties and typical end-uses for each of the 
major groups. 


Manufacture of synthetic fibres 
Texture 1, No. 2: 72-75 (1953). Through 
Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 44 (Jan- 
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uary 30, 1954). 

Three methods are available for the produc- 
tion of synthetic fibers: (1) dry spinning, (2) 
wet spinning, and (3) melt extrusion. A number 
of synthetic fibers are referred to, to illustrate 
the factors that must be taken into consideration 
when a method of spinning has to be chosen for 
a new fiber. Structural features of polymers suit- 
able for fiber formation are discussed. The dyeing 
properties of synthetic fibers are briefly mentioned. 


Permanent curl or crimp in German rayon 
staple 

Phrix G. m. b. H., Hamburg, Germany. Skin- 

ner's Silk and Rayon Record 28: 169 (Feb- 

ruary, 1954). 

Phrix crimped viscose rayon staple has a 
“structural” crimp imparted during the coagula- 
tion of the fibers as they leave the spinneret and 
caused by tensions set up inside the fibers in the 
form of shrinkage. A fuller handle and a warmer 
fabric are claimed. Illustrations and a table of 
properties are given. 


Movil, a new synthetic fibre 
Tinctoria 50, No. 8: 309-313 (1953); im 
Italian. Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research 
Assoc. 34: 45 (January 30, 1954). 
Chemical composition and physico-chemical 
properties of the new Italian fiber are discussed. 
It is a vinyl chloride polymer, similar to the 
French Rhovyl and the German Pe-Ce. 


Polyacrylonitrile fibres: improving dyeing 
properties 

A. J. Hall. Fibres 15: 48-50 (February, 1954). 

In the production of synthetic fibers based on 
polyacrylonitrile it has been found that by modi- 
fying the composition of the polymer employed, 
in the presence of a small proportion of a basic 
substance, the dyeing properties of the fiber can 
be considerably improved. 


Trelon polyamide fibre 

Herman Ludwig. Textile Wkly. 52: 1704 

(November 27, 1953). Through Brit. Cotton 

Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 12 (January 15, 

1954). 

A new synthetic fiber, Trelon, is reported 
from Eastern Germany. Production details have 
not been released but the raw materials are said 
to be derived from oat chaff and lignite. The fiber 
is claimed to be highly resistant to hot and cold 
alkali solutions and to most dilute acids, but it 
is not resistant to medium concentrations of min- 
eral acids or concentrated organic acids. It is 
totally destroyed by bleaching agents containing 
free chlorine. Trelon is said to be softer and 
smoother than other polyamides. 
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Compliance ratio in fibres 

Texture 1, No. 2: 77 (1953). Through Brit. 

Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 59 (January 

30, 1954). 

This article briefly explains the meaning and 
nature of the compliance ratio of a fiber and 
shows how this factor gives an indication of the 
draping qualities of fabrics. 


Relation between the microstructure of 
fibers and their sorption phenomena. Part 
2. Rate of sorption of water vapor 

Hiroshi Furuya. J. Soc. Textile Cellulose Ind. 

(Japan) 9: 509-513 (1953); in Japanese 1h 

English summary. Through Chem. Abstracts 

48: 2378 (February 25, 1954). 

The sorption equilibrium of viscose rayon, 
Amilan, and polyvinyl alcohol fibers (with or 
without heat-treatment or formalization) was 
reached in 30 minutes at 70% relative humidity, 
but in a longer time at higher humidity. In the 
lower humidity region Hoffmeister’s formula of 
swelling rate (linear) applied. The hysteresis 
of the sorption rate observed in the higher sorp- 
tion region was due to the structural change of 
the filaments. 


Relation between the microstructure of 
fibers and their sorption phenomena. Part 
3. State of sorbed water 

Hiroshi Furuya. J. Soc. Textile Cellulose Ind. 

(Japan) 9: 514-518 (1953); in Japanese with 

English summary. Through Chem. Abstracts 

48: 2379 (February 25, 1954). 

In the lower humidity region the stress-strain 
isotherms of viscose rayon and Amilan followed 
Langmuir’s formula, but those of polyvinyl al- 
cohol fibers followed Henry’s formula (a linear 
relation between the humidity and water sorbed 
on the filaments). In immersing in water, ab- 
sorption mainly and adsorption slightly occurred, 
but in the vapor phase adsorption only occurred. 


YARNS B 
Opening and Picking B 1 


Checklist for opening and picking 

J. E. Allen. Textile World 104: 127-131 

(March, 1954). 

65 items to watch in opening and picking 
are broken down into condition, result, and 
remedy. A suggested oiling schedule is included. 








Electronic metal detection 
Goring Kerr Ltd. Fibres 15: 44-45 (Febru- 
ary, 1954). : 
The Cintel electronic metal detector is de- 
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scribed. 


Know your picker 

M. Earl Heard, Jr. (Tritex Corp.). Textile 

Ind. 118: 118-122 (March, 1954). 

The following points are made: Yard to yard 
variation in the picker lap is very long term 
variation in the yarn, and it is important for 
long term control of yarn and cloth weights. The 
pattern of lateral unevenness in the picker lap 
remains remarkably consistent except when chokes 
alter it. When a lap has a heavy streak down the 
middle, that portion of the card cylinder which 
receives this heavy streak is in effect carding at 
a higher rate of production than the other part 
of the cylinder. The result is card sliver consisting 
of well separated and poorly separated fibers. Our 
entire philosophy and method of cleaning pickers 
needs changing if we hope to get a uniform lap 
consistently. 


The Shirley opener 
W. Walton. Textile Wkly. 53: 372-378 
(February 5, 1954); 444-449 (February 12, 
1954); 526-529 (February 19, 1954). 
Diagrams and descriptions of the construction 
and operation of the Shirley opener. 


Carding and Combing B 2 


Card fly. Air current surrounding the 
rotating surface of the carding machine 

S. Tshikawa and K. Higuchi. Textil-Praxis 

8, No. 10: 842-845 (1953); im German. 

Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 

34; 47 (January 30, 1954). 

The new theory advanced on the distribution 
of air on the rotating cylinder is based on calcu- 
lations and fundamental experiments, and allows 
the calculation of the air current for any roller 
card by using the law of similarity. It was found 
that the air current increases with increasing 
circumferential velocity of the rotating cylinder. 
In order to avoid card fly, which is not caused by 
centrifugal forces, but by the air-current surround- 
ing the drum and fly roller, the rollers should be 
encased. 





Chart aids in the cardroom 


J. A. B. Mitchell. Textile Mfr. 80: 66-68 | 


(February, 1954). 

An explanation of ordinary statistical control 
charts for averages in the control of count varia- 
tions in carding and spinning in a woolen mill. 


Defective operation of the cotton flat card 
A. Beck. Melliand Textilber. 35: 15-17 (Jan- 
uary, 1954); im German. 

The author discusses defects in the operation 
of the cotton card and faults in the fleeces and 
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slivers. He points out methods for overcoming 
such trouble, giving special consideration to the 
avoidance of excessive high-quality waste, the 
proper maintenance of the card clothing, and 
the most suitable settings and adjustments of the 
working elements. 


Rub aprons 
T. B. Winston. Textile World 104: 96, 184- 
186 (March, 1954). 
Composition wool-card rub aprons increase 
production and reduce soiling. 


Theory of carding 
P. J. M. van Gorp. V.T.T. Text. Tech. Maand6l. 
6: 28-38 (1952); im Dutch. Through Brit. 
Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 47 (January 
30, 1954). 
The principles and construction of carding 
machines are reviewed. 


Drawing and Roving B 3 





Draw frame production 
S. A. Alim (Azamjahi Mills, India). Textile 
Wkly. 53: 368,370 (February 5, 1954). 
Some data from drawing frame studies are 
given. 


Roving stop motion cuts spinning ends 
down 10% 

J. H. Blore. Textile World 104: 89,186,191 

(March, 1954). 

An electric stop motion for roving frames 
features a switch for preventing stops at traverse 
changes and a switch to cut out the stop motion 
at the start-up. The advantages claimed are in- 
creased work assignments, higher production, re- 
duced choke-ups and lapping up, and better spin- 
ning. 


Web-divider. Means for improving the 
oving 

M. Lubig. Textil- u. Faserstofftech. 3, No. 8: 

356-361 (1953); im German. Through Brit. 

Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 47 (January 

30, 1954). 

Preparation of roving by means of web- 
dividers, factors affecting smooth operation, break- 
ing of the roving, and practical considerations and 
uggestions for improving the roving are dis- 

ssed, and constructional details of web-dividers 

€ given. 





Spinning, Winding, Twisting B 4 


bbreviated spinning process by the one- 
yer system (Pross-Baldus) 
August Friederich. Melliand Textilber. 35: 13- 
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15 (January, 1954); in German. 

This paper gives a description of the Pross- 
Baldus process and offers practical advice on its 
installation. The latter involves carrying out 
slight alterations on the drawing frame and on 
the flyer frame. The author describes these alter- 
ations, and then offers a few calculations to 
demonstrate the advantages of the abbreviated 
spinning process. 


Apron splicing jig 

G. A. Pettit. Textile Ind. 118: 139 (March, 

1954). 

An easy-to-use jig for holding the apron ends 
in alignment and applying pressure to the glued 
area while splicing the apron directly on the 
spinning frame. 


Twisting handbook. Part 5. Twisting 
devices 
Neal Truslow. Textile Bull. 80: 59-63 (Feb- 
ruary, 1954). 


Use of nomograms for determining the 
thread tension during pot spinning 

J. Fischer and U. Liebscher. Faserforsch. u. 

Textiltech. 4: 347-350 (1953); im German. 

Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 

34: 48 (January 30, 1954). 

An equation, on which the nomogram is 
based, is given. The thread tension is presented 
as a function of the yarn number, the number 
of spindle revolutions, and the spinning diameter. 


General B 5 


Dope-dyed fibers 
Textile Ind. 118: 126-133 (March, 1954). 
Mill problems in processing dope-dyed fibers 
are discussed and suggestions given for handling 
them. 


The distribution of fibres in rovings and 
yarns 

Walter Frenzel. Faserforsch. u. Textiltech. 4, 

No. 9: 363-371 (1953); im German. Through 

Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 48 

(January 30, 1954). 

Fiber distribution was investigated in three 
types of cotton yarn. One was from combed cot- 
ton, the second from carded cotton, and the third 
was spun in the two-roller system. The tests were 
carried out on cross-sections of the yarn and com- 
pared with fiber extracts from longitudinal sec- 
tions arranged in the form of a parallelogram. 
The distribution of the average length of fibers 
most frequent in the sections compares favorably 
with results that were previously calculated theo- 
retically. Further tests were made with mixed 
rayon staples of known length. 
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Effect of coarse fibres on yarn quality and 
processing value of the B-type staple fibres 
L. Rudolph. Textil- u. Faserstofftech. 3, No. 9: 
399-405 (1953); in German. Through Brit. 
Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 48 (January 

30, 1954). 

Investigation carried out on a mixture of very 
coarse fibers (Nos. 450, 300, and 200) and normal 
staple fiber (No. 6400/40 mm), spun to a fine- 
ness No. 85, showed that the presence of only 
0.3 per cent coarse fibers (No. 300 and thicker) 
impairs the spinning properties of the staple 
fibers and the breaking value of the thread. The 
technological yarn value is unaffected; this may 
be due to the fact that a certain proportion of the 
coarse fibers is removed in the form of fly-fiber. 


Relationships between yarn and fiber 
strain 

M. M. Platt (Fabric Research Laboratories, 

Inc., Boston, Mass.). Textile Research J. 24: 

132-134 (February, 1954). 

In a series of previous papers on the mechanics 
of singles yarns under tensile load and the in- 
fluence of yarn geometry on translation of fiber 
strength into yarns, the author dealt with strain 
distributions among the fibers which comprise 
the yarn. The purpose of the present report is 
to indicate the magnitude of the errors in strains 
consequent to certain assumptions made in the 
analyses to simplify the work. The two assump- 
tions investigated were: (1) that the effects of 
helix angle changes are negligible; and (2) that 
lateral yarn contraction effects are small. It is 
shown that within the practical range of yarn 
twists (i.e, yarn surface helix angles less than 
30°) both assumptions are reasonable. 5 refer- 
ences. 


Stability of glass fibres 

F. Sak and J. P. Manko. Texztil- u. Faserstoff- 

tech. 3, No. 8: 352-354 (1953); in German. 

Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 

49 (January 30, 1954). 

Experimental results and calculations are given 
to show that, as a result of variations (a) in 
nipping length, (b) thickness of individual fibers, 
and (c) strength of individual fibers with constant 
diameter, the yarn strength decreases by 13 per 
cent, 7-13 per cent, and 27 per cent, respectively. 
The total loss of strength is 48-52 per cent. The 
strength of the yarn can be stabilized by impreg- 
nating it with adhesives. Properties of the impreg- 
nated fibers are discussed. 


Fine-count compound yarns 
Wool Record 85: 397-398 (February 18, 
1954). ‘ 
Gimp, spiral and spot effects. 
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FABRICS —_ 
Warping, Slashing, Yarn Preparation C farativ 





















Color marker for tricot 
G. W. Taylor. Textile Ind. 118: 146-1 
(March, 1954). 

A color system for marking warps with d 
to help in holding the correct warp ratio. 


Contribution to the systematic study 
sizing. Part 2. New investigations on t 
evaluation by iodine staining of the d 
gradation of amylaceous materials 
N. Iwanow and R. Schutz (Centre de Rech 
ches Textiles de Mulhouse). Bull. Inst. Texti 
France No. 42: 29-41 (October, 1953); 
French. 


Courlose 
Courtaulds Ltd. Textile Wkly. 53: 320 (Ja 
uary 29, 1954). 

The uses of Courlose (sodium carboxymeth 
cellulose) for sizing and soil resistance are brie 
discussed. 


Denims with checks 
R. B. Pressley. Textile World 104: 84-8 
214-218 (March, 1954). 

Improvements in yarn preparation that refl 

in better weaving at a Reeves Brothers mill i 

clude: (1) more evenly wound warps from 


warps by adding a predryer, and (4) closer fillin 
control by rewinding filling on quillers. 





(Jant 

High speed sectional warping For b 
W. Schlafhorst and Co., M. Gladbach, Ge ges 

ich aD: 


many. Textile Wkly. 53: 472-474 (Februa 
12, 1954). 


qd over 


The Schlafhorst DSB pattern warping an hechanis 
beaming machine is described and illustrated. #®@8¢s 
ives an 


Rayon warp sizing. Part 1 : 
Skinner's Silk and Rayon Record 28: 146-148 huttle: 










153 (February, 1954). Wilfr 
General survey of rayon warp sizing pro (Janu 
| Shuttl 


lems and developments. 


Sizing and desizing arp te 
G. Strauch. Textil-Praxis 8, No. 10: 860-86¢°™ 


(1953); in German. Through Brit. Cottoy W- F 
Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 50 (January 3 Textil 
1954). Throu 

, i 51 (J 
Properties of the most important sizing agen} 4..,, 
and factors affecting the sizing and de-sizir “ae a 


processes are reviewed, and the importance Wdividual 


carefully controlled sizing liquors is emphasizeqy pecult 
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famarind kernel powder. Part 4. Com- 
rative mildew susceptibility of sizing 
aterials and the effect of steeping T.K.P. 
sizing quality 

W. G. MacMillan, I. B. Chakraverti and P. N. 
Pal (Indian Jute Mills Assoc. Research Inst., 
Calcutta). J. Sci. and Ind. Research (India) 
13: 66-71 (January, 1954). 

arp replacement 

R. B. Pressley. Textile World 104: 116-117, 
178-184 (March, 1954). 

Fast replacement of low-denier filament rayon 


















a arps at Toscony Fabrics, Inc. permits frequent 
oa le changes. 
arp size preparation 
Textile Ind. 118: 134-135 (March, 1954). 
) (Ja The starch storage and size cooking and pump- 
ig system at Pacolet mill no. 4 is described and 
h iagramed from freight car to size box. A cold 
brie urry is used to save time. 
eaving _ C2 
84.8 utomatic loom attachments 
Auerbach and Co., Oldenburg, Germany. Tex- 
refl tile Wkly. 53: 476-478 (February 12, 1954). 
ill jg Cetman attachments for converting non-auto- 
rom PAtic looms to automatic are described. 
4 m construction: looms without crank 
tasntthafts 
fillin J. Martinek. Melliand Textilber. 35: 17-19 
(January, 1954); im German. 
For beating-up, these looms receive their im- 
_ Geflse from the slay sword shaft. A tubular frame, 
bruarvhich absorbs external force influences, is mount- 


d over a gear block containing all moving 
g hechanisms. This improved design offers ad- 
ed, fntages in weaving and permits savings in oper- 
ives and power. 


shuttle running. Part 3 


6-14 
Wilfred Bowden. Textile Wkly. 53: 314-318 
prot (January 29, 1954). 
Shuttle maintenance is discussed. 
arp tension and shaft motion on the 
0-86no™ 
-ottos W. Frenzel and H. Martin. Faserforsch. u 
y 36 Textiltech. 4: 319-326 (1953); im German. 
Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 
51 (January 30, 1954). 
agent Apparatus for registering the shaft motion, and 
$izIM§ tensometer for measuring the warp tension in 
- ‘Pdividual threads during weaving, are described 


Wd results are analyzed and discussed. 
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Weaving and kindred processes. Part 3 
A. T. C. Robinson. Skinner's Silk and Rayon 
Record 28: 158-162 (February, 1954). 

In this article the author continues to describe 

the various motions of the loom and begins a 

more detailed study of the shedding motions. 


Knitting C 3 


Fitting quality of F.-F. hosiery. Part 2 
J. C. Cobert. Kwnitter 18: 39-40 (February, 
1954). 
Knitting and preboarding difficulties with 15- 
denier nylon yarn are discussed. 





Flat frame knitting 

J. B. Lancashire. Textile Recorder 71: 76-79 

(February, 1954). 

Notes on making men’s heavy fashioned rib 
sweaters on latch needle flat frames or flat bar 
machines. 


Full-fashioned outerwear 

J. B. Lancashire. Textile World 104: 114-115 

(March, 1954). 

The processes in knitting full-fashioned sweat- 
ers are described and the differences in technique 
from hosiery knitting are pointed out. 


Interlock machines 
Textile Merc. 130: 
1954). 

Various Mellor Bromley interlock knitting 
machines are briefly described. 


197-199 (January 29, 


New method cuts looper-training time 

G. H. Ladhams. Textile World 104: 98-99, 

176 (March, 1954). 

A new training method is described which 
introduces special exercises and equipment to 
develop hand and eye coordination and other 
abilities. No production is obtained during the 
early stages of training, but the trainee reaches 
100% production in one-third the time taken 
by conventional training methods. 


Press-offs 
K. O. Metz. 
(March, 1954). 
Waste due to press-offs may be decreased by 
better training and attitude on the part of opera- 
tives. 


Textile Ind. 118: 123-125 


General C4 





Textile calculations. Part 9 
N. C. Gee. Textile Mfr. 80: 57-59,61 (Febru- 
ary, 1954). 


Further exercises and worked examples con- 
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cerning the operations of winding, warping and 
jacquard harness work. 


Braids: structure and tensile properties 
D. Brunnschweiler. J. Textile Inst. 45; T55- 
T77 (January, 1954). 

Part 1 of the paper analyses in detail the 
structure of diamond braid, and its geometry is 
developed, based on assumptions similar to those 
of Peirce. The difficulties of determining braid 
length which result from its unique structure are 
considered. In Part 2 a practical method of testing 
tubular braids to find their tensile properties is 
described. Comparisons between different methods 
of determination of initial length are made, pro- 
viding reasonable confirmation of the geometry. 
The tensile properties of certain braids are com- 
pared in relation to the construction of the braids 
and to the properties of their constituent threads. 
12 references. 


Evaluation of experimental wool and syn- 
thetic blends in Air Force velour overcoat 
material 

Ormond J. Roberts and C. A. Willis. Wright- 

Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, Wright Air 

and Development Center, November, 1953. 

37 p. WADC technical report 53-444. 

A group of 30 wool/synthetic, blended velour 
overcoat fabrics were evaluated to determine the 
effects on fabric properties when the fiber and 
composition was varied. The synthetic fibers in- 
volved included Orlon, Dacron, Acrilan, viscose 
and Dynel. Each synthetic fiber was blended 
with wool in percentages of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 
and 60 to make a series of 6 samples. One sample 
was fabricated of 100 percent wool to be used as 
a control. Production data concerning manufac- 
turing details and test results are presented. 


Loop structure of terry towels 
T. Hargreaves. Textile Ind. 118: 
(March, 1954). 

The difficulties encountered in moving pile 
loops from face to back and vice versa are pointed 
out by showing various warpwise cross sections 
of the more or less standard methods now being 
employed in terry weaving. A method is proposed 
for using a four-pick terry weave to eliminate 
irregular loop size and spacings. 


140-143 


Textile scaffolding threads. Part 25. 
Functions of the removable carrier thread 

A. Johnson. Skinner's Silk and Rayon Record 

28: 164-166 (February, 1954). 

Uses of removable carrier threads with rubber 
yarns, laminated plastics, embroidered interlacings, 
for porosity in fabrics, and for open work effects. 
28 references. 
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Cloth setting reconsidered. Part 5 
S. Brierley. Textile Mfr. 80: 60-61 (February, 
1954). 
Settings of twill weaves—broken, feathered 

or combined and other small and common weaves, 


Corduroy 

Am. Fabrics No. 28: 88-92 (1954). 

A brief description of the manufacture of 
corduroy and its development into a versatile 
fashion fabric. 
Design in woven fabrics. Part 16. Star 
effects 

Wool Rev. 27: 37-49 (February, 1954). 


Fashion fabrics in wool 
Textile Merc. 130: 368-370 (February 26, 
1954). 


New British tweed type constructions. 


Gimps in fancy smallwares 
A. Crossland. Textile Recorder 71: 84-87 
(February, 1954). 
An outline of the manufacturing methods} 

employed in the production of Scroll and Argyle 

gimps, two forms of smallwares used extensively 
in furnishing. 

Saxony suiting tweeds 
Wool Record 85: 386,395 (February 18, 
1954). 


Several pattern arrangements are given. 
Textile design. Part 2. Diaper effects 
Textile Recorder 71; 74-75 (February, 1954). 


Woollen coatings 
L. Bellwood. Textile Mfr. 80: 82-86 (Feb-) 





ruary, 1954). 
Manufacturing details are given, including 
yarn production, warp and weft selection, with 
a range of designs and weaving particulars such 
as cloth width and weights, ends and picks, loom 








speeds, etc. Wet and dry finishing are also 
described. 

FINISHES D 
Wet Processes D 1 
Chemical finishing techniques. Part 1. 


Stiffening agents and how they work 
A. C. Nuessle (Rohm and Haas Co.). Textile 
World 104: 86-88, 236-239 (March, 1954). 
The author explains the chemical and physical 
properties of a number of finishing materials and 
their applications to and reactions with cellulose 
and various synthetics. Water-soluble polymers, 
solvent-soluble thermoplastic polymers, and therm- 
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osetting resins are the classes of stiffening agents 
discussed. 


Machinery for the processing of blends 
Harry F. Creegan. Can. Textile J. 71: 53-58 
(February 26, 1954). 

Wet processing is divided into three general 
stages: preparation, dyeing, and finishing. Types 
of machines in use and others under development 
are discussed. 


Chemistry of bleaching and oxidizing 
agents 
Gustaf Holst (Halsingborg, Sweden). Chem. 
Rev. 54: 169-194 (February, 1954). 
Theoretical aspects of the chemistry of bleach- 
ing. 58 references. 


Effect of the soaping aftertreatment on 
vat dyes 

H. H. Sumner. Hexagon Digest No. 16: 13- 

23 (November, 1953). 

In the past it has been concluded that the 
main effect of soaping is to promote the crystalli- 
zation of the insoluble vat dye within the fiber. 
Because of the rather tentative nature of this 
hypothesis and the limited number of dyes that 
had been examined, the soaping process was 
re-examined, using a more comprehensive range 
of dyes and a wide variety of experimental tech- 
niques, in order to try to place the theory on 
a well-established basis. In the present article at- 
tention is confined to the methods employed and 
the more important conclusions that may be 
drawn from this work. 7 references. 


Enzyme action in de-sizing 

H. Appleyard. Dyer 109: 685-687 (May 15, 

1953). Through J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 70: 

31 (January, 1954). 

The liquefying action of enzymes on starch 
products, the relative importance of concentra- 
tion, pH control, temperature, washing off and 
liquor to goods ratio, are discussed. There is a 
description of a continuous method of desizing 
which involves the use of J boxes in series. 


Crease-proofing 

H. Frotcher. Textil- u. Faserstofftech. 3, No. 8: 

365-369 (1953); im German. Through Brit. 

Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 56 (January 

30, 1954). 

This is a review, in which the following items 
are discussed: the structure of fibers and fabrics 
and their creasability, chemical properties of re- 
generated cellulose fibers, crease-proofing agents, 
and the properties and testing of crease-proofed 
fabrics. 
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Wool mothproofing agents and their 
application 

Fibres 15: 51-53 (February, 1954). 

At the present time woolen materials can be 
treated against attack from clothes moths, etc., 
at all stages of manufacture from the dyebath to 
the completed garment. In this article some of 
the mothproofing agents which are now available 
are enumerated and described. 


Shrink-resist finishing of wool yarn with 
sodium hypochlorite 

Karl Wojatschek. Melliand Textilber. 35: 64- 

65 (January, 1954); in German. 

The shrink-resist finishing of wool yarn with 
sodium hypochlorite is best carried out, in the 
opinion of the author, by treating the goods first 
with the bleaching solution and then with acid. 
The author then deals with the dyeing of chlori- 
nated yarn and points out that there are numerous 
acid and chrome dyestuffs which resist moderate 
chlorination. 


Dyeing and Printing D2 


Alteration of mechanical properties of 
wool yarns and fabrics in dyeing 
G. Mazingue, M. van Overbeke, and P. Outre- 
man. Bull. Inst. Textile France No. 42: 23-28 
(October, 1953); in French. 
The influences of the dye bath pH and of 
treatments prior to dyeing are both important in 
the alteration of wool during dyeing. 





Dyeing and printing. Part 2 
Textile Recorder 71: 88-91 (February, 1954). 
A review of recent developments, with 52 
references. 


Historical notes on the wet-processing in- 
dustry. Part 2. A look at the early dyers’ 
guilds 
Sidney M. Edelstein. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 43: 
119-120 (February 15, 1954). 


Color space-dyed yarns 

Am. Fabrics No. 28: 93 (1954). 

Modern application of a primitive technique 
brings new possibilities for textile design, styling 
and merchandising. 


Continuous dyeing 

W. J. Marshall and R. W. Speke. Hexagon 

Digest No. 17: 3-19 (January, 1954). 

The pad steam and the Standfast molten metal 
continuous dyeing processes are reviewed. 15 
references. 


Dyeing of nylon yarn in package form 
W. S. Willson (British Nylon Spinners Ltd.). 
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J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 70: 22-24 (January, 

1954). 

A method of dyeing continuous-filament nylon 
yarn in cake form has been developed and proved 
on a bulk scale. The “mock” cakes are wound 
on a converted coning machine, and dyeing is 
carried out on standard package-dyeing machinery. 
The use of various classes of dye is discussed, and 
suitable technique and aftertreatment are de- 


scribed. 


Dyeing of synthetic fibres, in particular 
polyacrylonitrile fibres 

H. Toepffer. Melliand Textilber. 35: 47-52 

(January, 1954); im German. 

After giving a brief historical review of the 
developments leading to the German invention of 
the polyacrylonitrile fiber, known also as PAN, 
the author describes in detail the special properties 
of this fiber and compares them with those of 
other fiber types. He gives a description of dye- 
ing processes which are suitable for polyacry- 
lonitrile fibers, e. g. the application of acetate 
dispersion dyestuffs, basic, vat, and pigment col- 
ors, oxidation bases, and the cuprous ion method. 
The author also discusses the problems which 
often cause trouble in treating blends of different 
fibers, and finally outlines the special textile fields 
of application of synthetics. 


Dyeing techniques 

A. J. Hall. Textile Merc. 130: 190-194 (Jan- 

uary 29, 1954). 

Improved fastness to light through copper 
treatments, with particular reference to the dyeing 
of Orlon. 


Dyeing tub-fast colors. Part 5 
F. O. Stone. Textile Bull. 80: 80-82 (Febru- 
ary, 1954); Kmitter 18: 40-41 (February, 
1954). 
A non-technical explanation of the operations 
of a dyeing (begun in part 4) is con- 
tinued. 


Wool dyeing: substratum form 


Anantha K. Setty. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 43: 

98-100 (February 15, 1954). 

By the application of Fick’s equation for 
diffusion in a steady state the author has dem- 
onstrated that the middle straight portion of the 
curve connecting proportion of total exhaustion 
at any time with square root of dyeing time rep- 
resents the true dyeing characteristic of a dye- 
stuff for the wool fiber, ie., the diffusion dyeing 
rate. The initial part of the curve represents the 
time required for the dye to reach the fiber; the 
part beyond the straight portion represents the 
dyeing to exhaustion that takes place after dye 
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has reached the center of the fiber. The important 
conclusion from the research is that fundamental 
studies of dyeing rates for dyes and fibers should 
be carried out with fibers rather than with yarns 
and fabrics because the initial dyeing period, 
which is determined by twist or weave, interferes 
with the determination of rate-of-diffusion dyeing. 
It is rate-of-diffusion dyeing that is not only 
characteristic of dyestuff and fiber but is inde- 
pendent of textile construction. 


Pigment colors in textile printing 
Charles S. Rowland. Interchem. Rev. 12, No. 
4: 97-106 (1953-54). 


A general survey of pigment printing. 


Printing of Terylene polyester fibre 

A. G. H. Michie (Imperial Chemical Indus- 

tries Ltd.). J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 70: 13-15 

(January, 1954). 

Experimental work has shown that the Dis- 
persol and Duranol dyes, Alcian Blue 8G, pig- 
ments in the form of pigment printing composi- 
tions, and vat dyes may be applied to Terylene 
fiber by printing techniques. The methods of 
application are outlined, with stress being placed 
on the use of pressure steaming and swelling 
agents for the disperse dyes. Vat dyes are applied 
by the acid-leuco technique and require to be 
steamed at high pressures for satisfactory fixation. 
Their light fastness when printed on Terylene 
fiber is lower in practically all cases compated 
with prints on cotton. The mechanical conditions 
necessary to obtain prints of satisfactory quality 
on Terylene fiber are discussed. 


Redox in the textile industry 

D. E. Marnon. Can. Textile J. 71: 59-62 (Feb- 

ruary 26, 1954). 

Any reaction which occurs involving oxida- 
tion and reduction is here described by the term 
Redox. The control and measurement of Redox 
in dyeing are discussed. 


Screen printing 
Textile Ind. 118: 136-137 (March, 1954). 
A soft, pliant bed of wax on the printing 
table provides a smooth surface for uniform and 
positive results at Castle Creek Prints, Inc. 


Screen-printing machine 

Poul Hansen. Tidsskr. Textiltek. 12: 12-17 

(January, 1954); in Danish. 

A description is given of the Danish automatic 
long-table screen-printing machine, the Caviprint, 
with supplementary devices for moving the print- 
ing carriage. 

Screen prints and printing methods 
Kurt Scholl. Melliand Textilber. 35: 58-61 
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(January, 1954) ; in German. 

Starting with a brief historical survey of the 
origins of screen printing, the author describes 
the technical accessories available to screen print- 
ers and the partial mechanization of this process. 
Many steamer designs and some screen printing 
machines are discussed. 


Dry Processes D 3 


Coronizing of decorative glass fabrics 
R. F. Caroselli. Can. Textile J. 71: 63-64 
(February 26, 1954). 

The Coronizing heat setting operation for 
finishing fiberglas fabrics is explained. 


Heat setting of Terylene polyester filament 
fabrics in relation to dyeing and finishing 
D. N. Marvin (Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd.). J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 70: 16-21 

(January, 1954). 

The dry heat setting of Terylene filament 
fabrics is considered in relation to dimensional 
stability, wet creasing, stiffness and recovery from 
dry creasing, and dyeing properties. The effects 
of aqueous heat are also discussed. Setting ma- 
chines are described, and the setting conditions 
for Terylene fabrics outlined. 


Pleat setting of nylon fabrics 
Sanderson and Co. Ltd., Manchester, England. 
Textile Merc. 130: 277-278 (February 12, 
1954); Textile Wkly. 53: 390 (February 5, 
1954); Skinner’s Silke and Rayon Record 28: 
156 (February, 1954). 
Sanderson BW type pressure steam system 
for the high temperature setting of nylon and 
other fabrics. 





Precision texturizing machine 

American Silk Mills. Am. Fabrics No. 28: 

85 (1954). 

The Shepardene process for “machine teasel- 
ing” can apply a precision-controlled plush sur- 
face on a fabric four thousands of an inch thick. 


Wool carbonizing and associated processes 
E. J. Wilkinson. Bradford Textile Soc. J.:.101- 
107 (1952-1953). 

Processes in wool carbonizing are described. 

5 references. 


General D4 





Modern finishes 

Am. Fabrics No. 28: 53-84 (1954). 

A brief look at a number of modern finishes. 
A glossary of well known finishes and finishing 
terms is included. 
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TESTING AND MEASUREMENT E 


Fibers E 1 


Determination of fibre length by the 
single-measurement method 

Swiss Standards Association. Textil-Rundschau 

8, No. 11: 631-634 (1953); im German. 

Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 

58 (January 30, 1954). 

The determination is carried out on at least 
300 samples, acclimatized to 20° + 2° C and 
65% + 2% th. for at least 24 hours. Results 
are evaluated statistically from diagrams showing 
fiber number and fiber weight curves, respectively. 








Electron microscopy of textile fibres 

A. C. Cooper. Hexagon Digest No. 17: 20-26 

(January, 1954). 

Preparation of fibers for study under the 
electron microscope is discussed. 15 photomicro- 
graphs. 


Single fiber stress-strain apparatus 
H. M. Preusser, R. A. O’Connell, A. S. Yeiser, 
and H. P. Lundgren (Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Albany, Calif.). Textile 
Research J. 24: 118-122 (February, 1954). 
This paper describes and illustrates a desk- 
type, autographically recording instrument built 
especially for precise stress-strain measurements 
of single fibers, which are tested in a horizontal 
plane to facilitate measurements in solvent media. 
The instrument was designed primarily for con- 
stant-rate-of-load (stress) testing, but provision 
for constant-rate-of-elongation testing over a limit- 
ed range of rates is also incorporated. The ap- 
paratus has been used over a period of several 
years in research on the influence of chemical 
environment on wool fibers. Applications to fiber 
creep measurement and surface friction measure- 
ment are briefly described. 8 references. 


Causticaire method for measuring cotton- 
fiber maturity and fineness: improvement 
and evaluation 

Robert W. Webb and Samuel T. Burley, Jr. 

Wash., U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service, 

December, 1953. 62p. Marketing Research 

Report No. 57. Available from Superintendent 

of Documents, Wash. 25, D. C. $.35. 

The original Causticaire method described 
by Burley and Bartmess had certain recognized 
limitations. Further study resulted in the develop- 
ment of certain accessory equipment essential for 
allowing Causticaire tests to be made in greater 
volume, of improved procedures and more refined 
techniques for use in making the individual tests, 
and of a single Causticaire scale for the determina- 
tion of both cotton-fiber fineness and maturity. 
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A comprehensive series of correlation analyses 
were completed on the relationship existing be- 
tween four alternative measures of cotton-fiber 
fineness and between three alternative measures 
of fiber maturity; on the relation and relative im- 
portance of the Causticaire, Arealometer, and 
standard maturity measure toward nep count of 
card web, and relative importance of Causticaire 
maturity and Causticaire fineness versus standard 
maturity and Micronaire fineness toward nep 
count of card web, appearance of 22s yarn, ap- 
pearance of all yarn sizes spun, skein strength 
of 22s yarn, and count-strength product of all 
yarn sizes spun. 27 references. 


Nepping potential of cotton: measurement 
J. F. Bogdan. Textile Bull. 80: 69-71 (Feb- 
ruary, 1954); Textile Forum 11; 10-13 (Feb- 
ruary, 1954). 

Illustrated description of the Neptometer, an 
instrument for predicting the nepping potential 
of cotton, developed by North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles under contract with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Stress-relaxation curves of single wool 
fibers: device for the rapid determination 
of tangents 

W. J. Thorsen (Western Regional Research 

Laboratory). Textile Research J. 24; 130-131 

(February, 1954). 

A considerable saving in time in obtaining 
the value of a tangent to a curve is achieved by 
calibrating the protractor to read the value of a 
tangent directly. The construction and use of 
the tangentometer is described. 


Method of measuring ultrafine glass fibers 

Rolf K. Ladisch, Bernard McQue and Stanley 

L. Knesbach. Anal. Chem. 26: 399-400 (Feb- 

ruary, 1954). 

The Brunauer, Emmett, Teller method of 
adsorption was used to determine surface areas 
by means of nitrogen. The values found for 
various glass fiber samples express absolute quan- 
tities in terms of surface areas per weight, and they 
may be directly used for a classification of these 
fibers. 6 references. 


Synthetic fibers: qualitative analysis 
Marjorie Lundegard and Elizabeth D. Rose- 
berry. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 43: 93-97 (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954). 

The purpose of this study was to establish 
easy, accurate, and reproducible procedures for 
identification of nylon, Dacron, Orlon, Acrilan, 
X-51, Dynel, Saran, and polyethylene. The fol- 
lowing tests were used: (1) the test for detecting 
chlorine, (2) the flame test, (3) their reaction 
to chemical compounds, (4) the microscopic test, 
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and (5) the use of an identification dye. The 
results are summarized in simplified tables, show- 
ing the effect of heat and concentration of the 
chemical reagents, the longitudinal and cross-sec- 
tional appearances of the fibers, the colors pro- 
duced by the identification dye Texchrome, and 
the odors, residue, and behavior of the fibers when 
subjected to a flame. 


Yarns E 2 


Direct and indirect effects of tension on 
silks and rayons 

Walther Wegener. Melliand Textilber. 35: 40- 

44 (January, 1954); im German. 

Nine commercial silks and rayons were sub- 
jected to short-time stress at constant rate of 
loading. Evaluation formulas are developed and 
standard errors given. 





Direct measurement of yarn non- 
uniformity now possible 
E. J. Bernet. Am. Textile Reptr. 68: 16-19, 
53 (February 25, 1954). 
The new automatic evaluator of peak-to-peak 


non-uniformity in sliver, rovings and yarn tested | 
on the uniformity analyzer is discussed. Both | 


instruments were developed at the Institute of 
Textile Technology, and after trial uses in member 
mills are manufactured by the Brush Electronics 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The measurement of 
peak-to-peak variation may be more suitable for 
quality evaluation than area integration, since the 
latter measures total variation and thereby tends 
to dilute the important peak-to-peak readings. A 
number of yarns of varying degrees of non- 
uniformity were tested on the uniformity analyzer 
and the readings from the automatic evaluator 
recorded. Then these yarns were woven into a 
dyed chambray fabric. When the resultant cloth 
specimens were submitted to untrained, non-textile 
people, they were able to pick the better fabric 
when the difference between the yarns was as 
small as 2 to 4 per cent non-uniformity. The 
peak-to-peak measurement with the automatic 
evaluator was found to be about twice as precise 
as the result obtained from the best available area 
integrators. The evaluator permits ready measure- 
ments at varying sensitive lengths, simplifying 
the obtaining of the important variance-length 
curve of the yarn as the most complete expression 
of yarn uniformity. The evaluator does not replace 
the need for visually checking the automatic graph 
obtained on the recorder of the instrument to 
find periodicities in the yarn due to worn bearings, 
un-true rolls and similar mechanical defects. 


Apparatus for measuring the diameter of 
yarns, filaments and the like 
F. C. Robinson (T. M. M. Research Ltd.). 
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BP 691 491, May 13, 1953. Through Brit. 
Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 34 (January 
15, 1954). 

An apparatus for measuring the diameter and 
irregularity of a yarn or filament comprises a 
barrier-layer photo-electric cell, means for running 
the yarn between the cell and a source of light, 
a sensitive instrument for measuring the current 
output of the cell, without amplification, and a 
servo-mechanism that actuates a stylus for making 
a trace on a chart. Instead of running the yarn 
itself as the obstruction between the light and 
the cell, which may lead to the output of the cell 
reaching saturation before the recorder can be 
operated, it is recommended to project a magnified 
image, by means of a lens system, on to the cell; 
this makes it possible to use a less intense source 
of light and to work on a straight part of the cell 
characteristic. A circuit diagram is reproduced. 


Effect of rate of extension on the tensile 
behaviour of viscose and acetate rayons, 
silk and nylon 

R. Meredith. J. Textile Inst. 45: T30-T43 

(January, 1954); Shirley Inst. Mem. 26: 247- 

260 (November, 1953). 

The essential features of two instruments for 
recording the load-extension curves of yarns at 
constant rates of extension from 0.001 to 1000 
per cent per second are described. They were used 
to investigate the effect of the rate of extension 
on the tensile behavior of viscose rayon (continu- 
ous filament, and staple fiber), cellulose acetate 
rayon, silk and nylon at 65 per cent r.h. and 


' 20°C. 18 references. 


The Vitno-Winder (a new quality control 
instrument) 

G. Dikkers and Co. Ltd. Textile Merc. 129: 

1130 (December 4, 1953). Through Brit. 

Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 60 (January 

30, 1954). 

A device for producing blackboard yarn wrap- 
pings, known as the Vitno-Winder, is announced. 
It is used to prepare wrappings from which perm- 
anent photographic records of yarn appearance 
are made. To do this, a piece of photographic 
paper is slipped under the yarn sheet and the 
whole exposed to a strong light for a few seconds. 
When the print is developed a shadowgraph of 
the wrapping is obtained. 


Fabrics E 3 


Abrasion resistance of fabrics when test 
units of abrasion are combined with test 
units of laundering, drycleaning and light: 
a preliminary study 
Margaret O. Zook and Pauline Beery Mack. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 43: 61-66 (February 1, 
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1954). 

This is the seventh in a series of reports on 
methodology studies related to the testing of 
textile fabrics under the sponsorship of the 
American Viscose Corporation. Various combi- 
nations of abrasion with light, laundering, and 
drycleaning were investigated with the purpose 
of developing composite accelerated aging tests, 
combining several destructive agents, for use in 
predicting household fabric durability. 8 refer- 
ences. 


Fabric analysis 

Leonard Mauer and Harry Wechsler. Textile 

Bull. 80: 73-78 (February, 1954). 

The principles and techniques employed in 
the modern analysis of fabrics are presented and 
are illustrated with two complete analyses, one 
on a cotton fabric, and the other on a man-made 
filament fabric. 


Shrinkage in fabrics 

T. Madsen. Tidsskr. Textiltek. 12; 8-12 (Jan- 

uary, 1954); im Danish. 

Fabric shrinkage measurement and control are 
studied in relation to the elongations resulting 
from finishing. 


Testing the abrasion resistance of 
textiles 

Heinrich Sulser. St. Gallen: Zollikofer, 1953. 

84 pages. (Promotions-arbeit No. 2137 of the 

Technical High School, Zurich). In German. 

Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 

34 (January 15, 1954). 

In this doctoral thesis, Die Prufung der Sch- 
euerfestigkeit von Textielen, the author presents 
a detailed and critical study of the different 
methods proposed for testing the abrasion re- 
sistance of textile fibers, yarns, and fabrics. Ap- 
paratus incorporating bristles (hog or nylon) as 
the abrading element were used to test woolen, 
worsted, cotton, linen, ramie, silk, viscose and 
cellulose acetate rayon, and nylon materials, wet 
and dry. The results are discussed, and illustrated 
by photomicrographs of abraded fibers. 


Two methods for measuring the regularity 
of fabrics 

A. Barella. Bull. Inst. Textile France No. 40: 

63-74 (June, 1953); in French. Through Brit. 

Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 61 (January 

30, 1954). 

A photometric method for measuring the light 
transmission of fabrics and a method for determ- 
ining the variations in weight of a certain number 
of samples of equal dimensions, are described. 
Both methods were found adequate and practic- 
able; the photometric method, however, should 
not be used for fabrics from dyed yarn. 
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Effects of the washing temperature and 
time and the concentration of the washing 
agents when washing by machine 
Sigurd Kohler (Institutet for Tvatteknisk 
Forskning, Stockholm, Sweden). Textile Re- 
search J. 24: 173-196 (February, 1954). 
The object of this investigation was to de- 
termine the effects of the maximum temperature, 
the time, and the concentration of washing agents 
on the detergent action of the washing and on 
the reduction of the tensile strength and of the 
weight of bleached cotton and linen fabric. About 
3,000 washing tests were carried out and the 
results analyzed. 9 references. 


Detection of impurities: analytical 
methods in the acetate textile industry 

R. H. McKinlay. Fibres 15: 39-42 (February, 

1954). 

The article describes methods of analysis em- 
ployed for the detection and determination of 
traces of metals in raw materials, intermediate 
and finished products in the acetate textile in- 
dustry. In general, analysis is based on colori- 
metric methods. Procedures are described for the 
detection of iron, copper, manganese, lead, zinc, 
nickel, chromium, calcium, aluminum, silica, 
chlorine and sulfur. 





Determination of small amounts of 
chromium in textiles by means of 
diphenylcarbazide 

A. G. Hamlin. J. Textile Inst. 45: T44-T54 

(January, 1954); Shirley Inst. Mem. 26; 261- 

271 (November, 1953). 

The investigation described in this paper was 
undertaken with the object of eliminating the 
defects of previous methods and evolving a rapid 
and reliable procedure for the determination of 
chromium in textiles. 17 references. 


Fluorescence and textiles 
A. E. Williams. Textile Merc. 130: 321-324 
(February 19, 1954). 
The uses of ultra-violet light in detecting de- 
fects and in testing and identification are de- 


scribed. 


Method and means for determining the 
moisture content of stationary or moving 
goods 

Karl Trischberger. BP 691 332, May 13, 1953. 

The invention relates to a hygrometric elec- 
trode for use in the determination of the moisture 
content of materials in bulk (e.g. wheat) or in 
travelling bands (e.g. paper). by drawing air 
through them or from their immediate neighbor- 
hood and passing it to an electrical hygrometer. 
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The electrode is formed of fine, rustless steel wire 
interwoven with textile yarns (cotton, Perlon, 
nylon). A circuit diagram is provided. 


Quantitative measurement of light 
fastness 

E. Atherton and R. H. Peters. Hexagon Digest 

No. 16: 3-7 (November, 1953). 

In the search for new dyes of improved light 
fastness it is often valuable to know the effect of 
substitution in the dye molecule, and for this 
purpose a comparison of dyes within a limited 
series of compounds of closely similar constitu- 
tions is all that is required. In this case it is 
permissible to adopt a more theoretical approach 
to the question of light fastness by leaving out of 
account the visual appearance of the fading. The 
stability of a dye can then be assessed in terms 
of the number of molecules of dye that are de- 
stroyed or changed when a fixed amount of light 
is absorbed. Apparatus, methods and results are 
described. 7 references. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING F 
F 1 





Machinery and Maintenance 





Epicyclic gearing. Part 2 

H. C. Spencer. Textile Mfr. 80: 98-99 (Feb- 

ruary, 1954). 

Some of the more important applications to 
textile machinery and equipment are considered, 
including the yarn wrap reel, speed frame drives 
and differential, and automatic warp control in 
weaving. 


Engineer’s tools 

William O'Keefe. Textile Ind. 118: 157-163 

(March, 1954). 

This paper surveys instruments and handbooks 
that may be needed in the engineering department 
of a finishing plant but points out that too many 
instruments may be wasteful. 


Fluctuating steam loads call for heat 
storage 

Leo Walter. Textile World 104: 

198-202 (March, 1954). 

A survey of accumulator storage methods for 
storing heat energy as live steam, preheated feed 
water, and hot process water. 


120-121, 


Harness motions 
W. C. Westbrook. Textile World 104: 106- 
107 (March, 1954). 
Correct servicing of cam harness motions is 
outlined. 
New machinery in 1953 
Am. Textile Reptr. 68: 99-105 (February 18, 
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1954). 

Review of 1953 machinery developments. 
Production F 2 





The work sampling technique 

A. J. Rowe. Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs. 76: 

331-335 (February, 1954). 

“Work sampling” is a new name for an old 
technique, published first in 1935 under the title 
Snap reading methods of making time studies of 
machines and operatives in factory surveys, by L. 
H. C. Tippett in the J. Textile Imst., and 
finding increasing use in industry (see L. H. C. 
Tippett in Textile Tech. Dig. 10: 1506 (No- 
vember, 1953) ). Other names used are “ratio 
delay study” and “statistical time study”. They 
involve the random-sampling collection of ob- 
servational data on operator time, delays, machine 
downtime and downtime interference, based on 
statistical evaluation of results. It is claimed 
that time study data derived in this manner are 
better, because they involve primarily quantitative 
rather than qualitative information, and because 
the time required in obtaining the data is usually 
less than by ordinary stop-watch readings. Al- 
though the article is written in general terms, 
it can be readily seen how the techniques are 
applicable also to “percent idle spindles” studies, 
or to end break, loom stop, doffing cycle, creeling 
cycle, and related problems in the textile industry. 
9 references. 








Quality and Waste F 3 
How much testing should you do? 
Clyde Moss. Textile World 104: 109-110, 


209-210 (March, 1954). 

An example is furnished, whereby it is claim- 
ed that for control of count on a roving frame, 
one reeling of 6 yards per one bobbin is required. 
No substantiation of how this has worked in 
actual practice is given. 


Production for profit in a hosiery 
finishing plant 

Harry White. Hosiery Underwear Rev. 37: 

95-102 (March, 1954). 

The finishing department and methods and 
equipment used to produce quality work at the 
lowest possible cost are discussed. 


Quality control in textile processing. 
Part 3 
A. Webster. 
ruary, 1954). 
Quality control in the acetylation process of 
cellulose acetate manufacture. 


Textile Mfr. 80: 75-78 (Feb- 
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Quality control in the blowing room and 
its effect on production in subsequent 
departments 

Sundari Vaswani. J. Textile Inst. 45: P16-P28 

(January, 1954). 

This discussion of the effects of lap variation 
on quality of combed yarn and upon running 
conditions and machine efficiency is based on 
experience in several related mills. The means 
of improving lap uniformity are given, together 
with a before and after comparison of the results 
from opening through warping. Statistical methods 
are used for calculating expected lap variations, 
and control charts are used in evaluating and 
presenting results. 


Triple-inspection program guarantees 
quality knitwear 

J. H. Blore. Textile World 104: 104-105, 

191-194 (March, 1954). 

The inspection program at Roanoke Mills, 
Roanoke, Va., is described. 


Waste and cleaning tips for the spinning- 
room overseer 
N. H. Pomfret. Textile World 104: 123, 176- 
178 (March, 1954). 


General F 4 





Wool dyeing wastes: characteristics and 
experimental treatment 
J. A. McCarthy. Sanitalk 1, No. 1: 8-11 
(1952). Through Water Pollution Abstr. 27: 
30 (January, 1954). 
Investigations made at the Lawrence Experi- 
ment Station on the biological treatment of waste 
waters from wool-dyeing processes are described. 


Treatment of wool scouring wastes 

W. H. Taylor. Sanitalk 1, No. 1: 13-14, 25 

(1952). Through Water Pollution Abstr. 27: 

31 (January, 1954). 

A new method for treating waste waters from 
wool scouring is described. Calcium chloride is 
added to the waste waters less than 3 seconds 
before they are centrifuged to separate the sludge 
which forms when the emulsion is cracked. The 
amount of calcium chloride added varies, with 
the strength of the waste waters, from 0.25 to 1.5 
per cent of the total weight of waste waters being 
treated. The process is independent of tempera- 
ture. Effluent from the centrifuge is retained 
for 20-30 minutes in a tank where floating solids 
are skimmed off and mixed with the sludge from 
the centrifuge and cracked with acid to recover 
grease. Calcium hypochlorite, alum, and iron 
salts have been used instead of calcium chloride. 
While the plant was operating at the rate of 
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1140 gallons per hour, suspended solids were 
reduced, on an average, from 6600 p.p.m. to 52 
p-p.m. and the sludge contained, on a dry basis, 
6.55 per cent solids and 27.6 per cent grease. 


Stream pollution: case histories 

AATCC. Western New England Subcommit- 

tee on Stream Pollution, Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 

43: P112-P115 (February 15, 1954). 

Part 1, Textile effluent and a sewage plant, 
by John B. Dick; part 2, History of operations of 
textile-sewage plants in Connecticut, by Willis J. 
Snow; and part 3, History of a plant for treatment 
of textile sewage, by A. N. Henschel. 


SCIENCES G 
Chemistry G1 


Interrelations of chemical science and the 
textile industry 

D. W. Hill (British Cotton Industry Research 

Association). Chemistry and Industry No. 6: 

148-153 (February 6, 1954). 

The role of chemistry in explaining the me- 
chanical behavior of fibers is the main theme of 
this survey of the development of the interrela- 
tions of textiles and chemical science. 


Acrylonitrile: production, properties and 
uses 

B. C. M. Dorset. Textile Mfr. 80: 87-91 (Feb- 

ruary, 1954). 

A review of the essential facts relating to the 
manufacture and uses of what was formerly a 
laboratory chemical but is now important for the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers, textile auxiliaries 
and dyes. 








Polyvinyl pyrrolidone 

E. C. Hansen, C. A. Bergman and D. B. Wit- 

wer. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 43: P72-P75 (Feb- 

ruary 1, 1954). 

The properties and uses of polyvinyl pyr- 
rolidone are described. PVP has a strong com- 
bining action on certain dyestuffs and is an out- 
standing auxiliary for the stripping of colors, 
particularly vat and sulfur dyes. It has possibili- 
ties as a soil-redeposition preventive; as a cross 
link for dyes in hydrophobic fibers and as a mor- 
dant for vat or sulfur dyestuffs. 


Soluble proteins of the silk gland of the 
silkworm, Bombyx mori 
E. H. Mercer (Textile Research Institute, 
Princeton, N. J.). Textile Research J. 24: 
135-145 (February, 1954). 
The precursors of silk fibfoin were extracted 
in sodium bicarbonate solution from the silk gland 
of the silkworm, Bombyx mori, and studied by 
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ultracentrifugation. Three components were found, 
but there was insufficient evidence to show wheth- 
er these were three different proteins, aggregates, 
or configurational variants. In solutions contain- 
ing urea, only one component was detected. On 
standing, the viscosity increased and a fibrous 
gel formed. During this change the sedimenta- 
tion velocities decreased and the polydispersity 
increased. The mechanism of this change is dis- 
cussed. 24 references. 


Absorption of Chrysovhenine G by cotton 
and by acidic oxycelluloses 
Marjorie M. Bilsbury, J. T. Martin, and H. A. 
Standing. J. Textile Inst. 45: T1-T20 (Jan- 
uary, 1954); Shirley Inst. Mem. 26; 217-236 
(November, 1953). 
The equilibrium absorption of Chrysophenine 
G by cotton cellulose, and by acidic (carboxyl 
containing) oxycelluloses prepared from it, has 
been investigated. The introduction of carboxyl 


groups into the cotton cellulose by oxidation re-}, 


sults in a lowering of the absorption of the dye 
from solutions at pH 7, but not from solutions 
at pH 3, the effect being greater at low, than at 
high, salt concentration. For cotton the relation 
between the salt-dye ratio and the substantivity 
ratio is almost independent of the dyebath com- 
position over a limited range of salt concentration; 
there are, however, small deviations from a unique 
relation. For the acidic oxycelluloses the substan- 
tivity ratio at a constant salt-dye ratio decreases 
considerably with decreasing salt concentration 
—an effect predicted by theory. Supplementary 
measurements with viscose sheet, which may be 
regarded as a regenerated acidic oxycellulose, show 
that the relation between salt-dye ratio and sub- 
stantivity ratio depends partly on the degree of 
swelling of the sheet. The significance of these 
results is discussed. 11 references. 


Determination of the degree of polymeri- 
zation of cellulose by the viscosimetric 
method 

M. I. Arkhipov. Tekstil. Prom. 10, No. 9: 

16-18 (1950). Through Chemical Abstr. 47, 

No. 18: 9610 (1953). 

The procedure given for determining the vis- 
cosity of cellulose in cuprammonium solution 
(cuproxam) yields values which are definitely 
reproducible, provided special care is taken to 
produce a truly microhomogeneous solution. This 
requires sufficient reaction of the copper with the 
cellulose, a low temperature, and thorough mixing. 
Details are given of the method. 


Direct dyeing of cellulose: a method for 
the analysis of equilibrium absorption data 
in terms of current quantitative theories 


H. A. Standing. J. Textile Inst. 45: 'T21-T29 
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(January, 1954); Shirley Inst. Mem. 26: 237- 

245 (November, 1954). 

Each of the equations derived from current 
theoretical treatments of the equilibrium between 
cellulose materials and direct dyes can be reduced 
to the same form, which expresses a unique re- 
lation between the substantivity ratio q and the 
salt-dye ratio p; this form is here called the p, q 
equation. In order to illustrate the method, the 
paper attempts to fit data for the absorption of 
Chrysophenine G by cotton and mercerized cotton 
to the p, q equation. Except as an approximation, 
and over a limited range of salt concentration, 
no fit is obtained with the data for cotton. The 
calculation of a constant V, or of thermodynamic 
affinity, from these data is therefore not possible 
on the basis of the theories. They fail to correlate 
the available data for the absorption of the dye 
at 90° C by mercerized cotton with those available 
for its absorption by non-mercerized cotton at the 
same temperature. 7 references. 


Methods for the determination of cellulose 
chain-length distribution 

Geoffrey Broughton. Tappi 37: 61-65 (Feb- 

ruary, 1954). 

A review is made of methods available for 
determination of molecular weight distribution in 
cellulose from the standpoint of selecting a suit- 
able method for routine determination. 67 ref- 
erences. 


Structures of native and mercerized 
celluloses 

M. K. Sen and S. C. Roy (Indian Jute Mills 

Assoc. Research Inst., Calcutta). Nature 173: 

298-300 (February 13, 1954). 

In a previous publication, Sen and Woods 
reported the presence of two new equatorial re- 
flexions in the diffraction pattern of native cellu- 
loses of various origins. Continuation of this 
work with more detailed experimentation made 
it possible to make certain assertions with regard 
to the origin of one of the reflexions, Y. 5 ref- 
erences. 


Physics G 2 


A physicist’s approach to textile 
technology 
J. W. S. Hearle (College of Technology, Man- 
chester, Eng.). Textile Research J. 24: 123- 
130 (February, 1954). 
This paper puts forward a personal viewpoint 
on the scientific approach to problems in textile 
technology. The author claims that a sound phys- 
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ical approach is necessary in solving the problems 
of relating the properties required in final pro- 
ducts, whether fibers or fabrics, to the factors 
which cause them. 


Colour and mesomerism 
Joseph Martinet. Teintex 18, No. 8: 467-485; 
No. 9: 523-539; No. 10: 597-620 (1953); 
in French. Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research 
Assoc. 34: 54 (January 30, 1954). 
A review with 77 references. 


Electrostatic charges and their 
elimination 

H. F. Schwenkhagen. Melliand Textilber. 34, 

No. 12: 1182-1185 (1953); i German. 

Through Brit. Cotton Ind. Research Assoc. 34: 

151 (February 27, 1954). 

Apparatus is described for measuring quanti- 
tatively potentials, field intensities and charges in 
individual threads, and changes occurring during 
processing. Glass, perlon, nylon, wool, natural 
silk and viscose rayon show positive charges 
(vitreous electricity), while rubber, cellulose ace- 
tate rayon, Orlon and polythene fibers are charged 
negatively (resinous electricity). Factors affecting 
the density of the surface charge and the effect 
of various dischargers are discussed, and the 
necessity of reducing the current intensity by 
the use of static eliminators is pointed out. 


Luster of cotton: improvement. Part 5. 
Fiber shape in relation to luster 

Lyman Fourt, R. M. Howorth, M. B. Ruther- 

ford, and Pauline Streicher (Harris Research 

Laboratories, Wash., D. C.). Textile Research 

J. 24: 156-163 (February, 1954). 

The data in this paper indicate that the shift 
of peak reflection or the absence of a peak in 
reflection from cotton yarns and fabrics can be 
explained by the increased effectiveness of small 
surfaces acting as mirrors at glancing angles. 
Owing to its twisted ribbon structure, natural 
cotton shows this shift to a higher degree than 
other, rounder fibers, and in a different way from 
fibers dulled with titanium dioxide. Mercerizing 
is known to improve the roundness of cotton, and 
thus reduces the scattering due to tiny planes, aid- 
ing in concentrating light near the mirror angle. 
Sheerness also increases the appearance of luster, 
by decreasing scattering from depth, and a similar 
effect is produced by dyeing to darker shades. 
When the reflection from fabrics is corrected for 
the change of effectiveness of reflection with angle, 
the effects of weaving structure are indicated as 
not one but three peaks of reflection. 8 references. 
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USP 
U. S. Patents may be obtained from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 centobbin 
per copy. Photostatic copies of foreign patents are available. Charges for these photostats are based) C. K 
on the number of pages in the patent. 2 66 
evice 
Col. 35 Col. 34 ebs 
Fibers Spinning, Winding, Twisting R. G 
Decorticating device Apparatus for twisting and winding yarns my 
H. Wagter (to Stork and Co.'s Apparaten- J. J. Gannon, C. P. Powell and J. J. FiscellaMachin 
fabriek N. V., Netherlands). USP 2 666 955, (to Cluett, Peabody and Co.). USP 2 664 694|web mi 
January 26, 1954. January 5, 1954. G.E 
“4 ——— for decorticating fibrous parts Bobbin drive for winding machines USP 
P ’ W. W. Egee (to Fletcher Works Inc.). USpSliver 
Method for fiber liberation in cotton 2 667 310, January 26, 1954. poe 
stalks and the pulp Centrifugal system of wet spinning of Fs 
A. M. Spencer, A. Jacobson and K. Sixt. USP natural fibers | 
2 668 110, February 2, 1954. A. Bolelli (Italy). USP 2 667 733, February|Tensior 
2, 1954. N. I 
Protection of tire cellulose fiber against pew * Trus 
heat aging Process and means for winding natural : 
H. M. Buckwalter (to United States Rubber and synthetic yarns Textile 
Co.). USP 2 665 230, January 5, 1954. A. Nau-Touron (France). USP 2 667 734) G.C 
February 2, 1954. 2 66 
Opening and Picking Side drawing winding device Warpin 
Attachment for feeding wool fibers into W. C. Hanse (to American Viscose Corp.).\Separat 
an agitating machine USP 2 668 018, February 2, 1954. HD 
a0 USP 2 665 014, Jan- Spindle mounting ‘his 
; D. G. Soussloff and H. H. Wormser (to Uni-| 2 
Fiber blending apparatus versal Winding Co.). USP 2 668 087, Feb- Sizing 
J. H. Senior and H. B. Riehl (to Proctor and ruary 2, 1954. tions u 
a Inc.). USP 2 665 453, January 12, Stop motion for yarn winding machines perpen 
994. F. F. Stange (to Foster Machine Co.). USP Lm 
Hopper-feeder apparatus for use in con- 2 665 077, January 5, 1954. tech 
veying and opening textile fibrous Tensioning device for elongated flexible Slas ae 
materials material (twisting spindle) W.N 
W. A. Hunter and F. Singleton (to T. M. M. H. C. Uhlig (to Howe Twister Corp.). USP rou 
(Research) Ltd., England). USP 2 666 956, 2 667 029, January 26, 1954. 195 
January 26, 1954. i Yarn-si 
Thread guide pressure regulator for a W.J 
Machine for the intensive opening of winding machine Lt 4) 
fibrous materials W. H. Shontz (to American Viscose Corp.). ; 
W. A. Hunter (to T. M. M. (Research) Ltd., USP 2 665 076, January 5, 1954. Weavin 
England). USP 2 666 957, January 26, 1954. . _. — 
Twist control means for yarn winding Filling 
Carding and Combing machines LE 
3 , . A. E. Winslow and J. A. Bradshaw (to J. P. Coe, 
Feed roll mounting for carding — Stevens and Co., Inc.). USP 2 667 030, Jan- [Float c 
T. G. Gray. USP 2 667 665, February 2, 1954. uary 26, 1954. FEW 
Mounting for carding machine cylinder General (Yarns) 2 66 
shafts and the like rH woe Loom { 
G. G. Sherrill. USP 2 665 954, January 12, Auxiliary yarn tensioning means LB. 
1954. C. A. Hepp (to Alfred Hofmann and Co.). . 
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Col. 37 
USP 2 667 772, February 2, 1954. 


; centobbin adapted as yarn shipping core 
based} C. K. Dunlap (to Sonoco Products Co.). USP 
2 668 020, February 2, 1954. 


Device for applying liquid to sheets or 
webs 

R. G. Olden (to the United States of Ameri- 
ca). USP 2 665 660, January 12, 1954. 


achine for making cord from twisted 
eb material 
G. E. Nordstrom (to American Fibre Corp.). 
USP 2 665 541, January 12, 1954. 


Usphliver coiling apparatus 

W.H. Watson and J. Osbaldeston (to T.M.M. 
(Research) Ltd., England). USP 2 666 959, 
January 26, 1954. 


ruary/fension device 
N. E. Klein (to Deering Milliken Research 
Trust). USP 2 667 313, January 26, 1954. 


Textile balling machine 
G. C. Anderson (to Saco-Lowell Shops). USP 
2 664 594, January 5, 1954. 


Warping, Slashing, Yarn Preparation 


Separator for leased warp threads 

H. Meier (to Zellweger A. G., Apparate- und 
Maschinenfabriken Uster, Switzerland). USP 
Unj-| 2 667 683, February 2, 1954. 


Feb- {sizing of fibrous materials and composi- 
tions useful for sizing and for other 
purposes 


Sol. 36 








yarns 
iscella 


A 694, 


= 


f 0 


ural 


734, 





rp.). 





nes 
gp} 1: F. Bradley (to Shell Development Co.). 
USP 2 665 206, January 5, 1954. 
‘ble Slasher with interchangeable press rolls 
W. W. Smith and L. A. Prescott, Jr. (to Tower 
jsp} [ton Works). USP 2 664 616, January 5, 
1954. 
Yarn-supply creel 
W. J. Fisher and T. Eccles (to British Celanese 
. Ltd.). USP 2 665 857, January 12, 1954. 


Weaving 

ng | Filling end parting mechanism for looms 
J. E. Smith. USP 2 665 717, January 12, 1954. 
an- [Float cutting method for looms 


F. W. Riddle (to Aileen Mills Co.). 
2 664 920, January 5, 1954. 


—— |Loom for weaving tufted pile fabrics 
I. B. Bassindale (to Platt Brothers and Co., 





USP 
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Ltd., England). USP 2 667 188, January 26, 
1954. 


Loom harness-strap 
G. Walters and E. F. Gatzke (to The Russell 
Manufacturing Co.). USP 2 664 922, January 
5, 1954. 


Method and mechanism for filling control 
in shuttleless looms 
W. J. Budzyna and M. R. Flammand (to 
Draper Corp.). USP 2 665 716, January 12, 
1954. 


Set mark eliminator 
C. R. Beall and L. B. Reynolds (to West 
Point Manufacturing Co.). USP 2 665 715, 
January 12, 1954. 


Severing machine for forming tufted 
fabrics 
F. W. Riddle (to Aileen Mills Co.). 
2 664 921, January 5, 1954. 


Weft thread cutter and guard 
R. L. Tice. USP 2 665 718, January 12, 1954. 


Yarn cutting arrangement in automatic 
looms 
S. Jefferson (to National Research Develop- 
ment Corp., England). USP 2 667 187, Jan- 
uary 26, 1954. 


Yarn furnishing device 
C. F. Manger (to the Bentley Engineering 
Co. Ltd.). USP 2 667 266, January 26, 1954. 


USP 


Knitting 





Circular multifeed hosiery knitting 
machine 
J. J. McDonough (to Scott and Williams, 
Inc.). USP 2 664 723, January 5, 1954. 


Pattern means for circular knitting ma- 

chines and method of operating same 
W. D. Ide (to Scott and Williams, Inc.). 
USP 2 667 769, February 2, 1954. 


Straight knitting machine and method of 
operating the same 
J. Vaclavik (to Bata, narodni podnik, Zlin, 
Czechoslovakia). USP 2 667 771, February 
2, 1954. 


Transfer needle for knitting machines 
J. Sirmay (to Ordnance Gauge Co.). USP 
2 667 770, February 2, 1954. 


Warp knitting machine 
F. Lambach and W. Siegel (to Robert Reiner). 
USP 2 664 724, January 5, 1954. 
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Warp tensioning bar for knitting 
machines 
C. A. Hepp (to Alfred Hofmann and Co.). 
USP 2 667 773, February 2, 1954. 


Yarn feeder for knitting and hosiery 
machines 
B. J. E. Lebocey (to Societé 4 Responsabilité 
Limitée, France). USP 2 667 052, January 
26, 1954. 


General (Fabrics) 


Rubberized broom fiber fabric 


H. Boinet and E. Boinet (France). 
2 665 222, January 5, 1954. 





USP 


Yarn handling device 
C. E. Miller (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co.). USP 2 667 964, February 2, 1954. 


Wet Processes (Finishes) 


Apparatus for desizing and heat treat- 
ment of glass fabric webs 
C. Klug (to A. H. Kerr and Co., Inc.). USP 
2 665 125, January 5, 1954. 





Apparatus for the fluid treatment of yarn 
H. Karlen and E. Colombu (to Societé de la 
Viscose Suisse, Switzerland). USP 2 667 055, 
January 26, 1954. 


Bleaching keratinous materials 
H. F. Fick (to Rochester Button Co.). USP 
2 667 475, January 26, 1954. 


Flameproof fibrous aminoethylated 
cellulose derivatives 
W. A. Reeves and J. D. Guthrie (to United 
States of America). USP 2 668 096, February 
2, 1954. 


Method of moth proofing woolen goods 
E. B. Eriksson (Sweden). USP 2 668 127, 
February 2, 1954. 


Synthetic resin impregnated glass fabric 
and method of making same 
J. R. Wells (to United States Rubber Co.). 
USP 2 667 430, January 26, 1954. 
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Textile-finishing compositions, finished ar- 
ticles, and methods of producing them 
J. B. Eisen (to American Viscose Corp.). 
USP 2 660 038, January 12, 1954. 


Dyeing and Printing 


Asbestos 





Method and means for coloring embossed 
fabric 
T. E. Davis (to Rock Hill Printing and 
Finishing Co.). USP 2 667 426, January 26, 
1954. 


Stabilization of the viscosities of vat dye 
pastes 
C. C. Schulze and C. Orenyo (to General 
Aniline and Film Corp.). USP 2 665 188, 
January 5, 1954. 


Textile printing water-in-oil emulsions 
having as the oif phase a thermoplastic 
resin plastisol emulsified in a thermoset- 
ting resin lacquer 
E. F. Armatys (to Sun Chemical Corp.). USP 
2 668 159, February 2, 1954. 


Dry Processes (Finishes) 


Apparatus for straightening fabric 
J. A. Stapleton (to Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corp.). USP 2 665 470, January 12, 1954. 


Apparatus for drying stockings in stacks 
H. S. Drum, H. F. Liedtke and J. Schmitz, Jr. 
(to Smith, Drum and Co.). USP 2 664 647, 
January 5, 1954. 


Drying device for skeins of yarn 
E. Kropf (to H. Fleissner and Sohn, Ger- 
many). USP 2 667 707, February 2, 1954. 


Napper 
R. E. Langlois and L. G. Blumenbaum. USP 
2 667 681, February 2, 1954. 





Traveling support for hank drying 
machines 
J. Dean (England). USP 2 664 991, January 
5, 1954. 


Testing and Measurement 
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Method of testing tire cord fabric 
R. R. Armstrong and B. M. Wolf (to The 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co.). USP 2 665 
582, January 12, 1954. 
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Asbestos Textile Institute. 


Faraday Society. 


stry. 


Brown, C. tm. 
Mehta, S. D. 
Textile World. 


U.S. Bur. of Agri. Econ. 


rice. Cotton Div. 


Aronson, Milton H. 


U. S. Bur. Naval Personnel. 


du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co. 


American Management Assoc. 


American Management Assoc. 
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industrial and Engineering Chem- 


U. S. Agricultural Marketing Ser- 


ASBESTOS 


Handbook of asbestos textiles. 


CHEMISTRY 


Encyclopedia of chemical tech- 
nology, vol. 11. Polyols to rutin. 


The equilibrium properties of 
solutions of non-electrolytes. 
(Discussions, no. 15) 


Molecular weights of cellulose 
symposium. Reprinted from: 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 45: 2482-2537 
(Nov. 1953). 


COTTON 


Egyptian cotton. 


The Indian cotton textile indus- 
try; an economic analysis. 


The cotton mill handbook. Sth 
ed. 


Statistics on cotton and related 
data. Supplement for 1953. 


Fiber and spinning test results 
for some varieties of cotton 
grown by selected cotton im- 
provement groups, crop of 1953. 
Supplements nos. 4 and 5. 


ELECTRONICS 


Electronic circuitry for instru- 
ments and equipment. 


Advanced mathematics for elec- 
tronics technicians. 
FIBERS, SYNTHETIC 


Fibers by du Pont: rayon, ace- 
tate, nylon, Orlon acrylic fiber, 
Dacron polyester fiber. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Guides to meeting tomorrow’s 
production needs, including a 
section On automation: progress 
toward the push-button factory. 


Organizing for improved pro- 
duction and cost control. 


BOOKS, PAPERS, AND PAMPHLETS 


Added to the library during the past month 


New Brunswick, N. J., 1953. 
78 p. 


N. Y. Interscience, 1953. 
950 p. 


Aberdeen, 1953. 292 p. 


Wash., American Chemical 
Society, 1953. 


London, Leonard Hill, 1953. 
174 p. 


Bombay, Textile Assoc. (In- 
dia), 1953. 232 p. 


N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
144 p. 


Wash., 1953. 91 p 


Wash., 1953. 21 p. and 13 p. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Instruments 
Pub. Co., 1953. 322 p. 


Wash., 1951. 318 p. 


Wilmington, Dela, 1953. 


N. Y., 1953. 64 p. 


N. Y., 1952. 68 p. 
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Gt. Brit. Ministry of Supply. 


Hartogensis, Alwann 


Oakite Products, Inc. 
U. S. Department of Defense. 


American Soc. for Testing Mater- 


ials. 
Heyn, A. N. J. 


Calvert, Robert. 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Dearborn, DeWitt C. 


Imperial Chem. Industries. 


Noble, Royce J. 


Radley, J. A. 


Institute of Physics. 


American Soc. for Testing Mater- 


ials. 


BOOKS ADDED TO LIBRARY 
A first guide to quality control 
for engineers. 


Depreciation, deterioration, and 
obsolescence. 


Textile mill cleaning guide. 


Sampling procedures and tables 
for inspection by attributes. 
(Military standard: MIL-STD- 
105A, 11 September 1950). 
MICROSCOPY 


Symposium on light microscopy. 


Fiber microscopy; a_ textbook 

and laboratory manual. 
PATENTS 

Patent practice and management 

for inventors and executives. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


Leaders in American science, vol. 
1, 1953-54. 


Understanding the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
Who's Who in British science. 
5935. 

RESEARCH 
Spending for industrial research, 
1951-1952. 

RUBBER 

A vocabulary of technical terms 
used in the rubber industry: 


French-English, | German-Eng- 
lish, Spanish-English. 


Latex in industry. 2d ed. 


STARCH 


Starch and its derivatives. 3d ed. 
rev. vol. 2. 

STATIC ELECTRICITY 
Static electrification; a sympos- 
ium held by the Institute of 
Physics in London on 25, 26 
and 27 March, 1953. 

TESTING 
Bibliographical abstracts of 
methods for analysis of synthetic 
detergents. 
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London, 1943. 38 p. 
Wash., U. S. Small Busine 
Administration, Oct. 1953. 
4 p. 

N. Y., 1953. 28 p. 

Wash., 1950. 52 p. 


Phila., 1953. 126 p. 


N. Y. Interscience, 1954. 
407 p. 


N. Y., Reinhold, 1950. 371 


Nashville, Tenn., Who’s Wh 
in American Education, In 
1953. 703 p. 

N. Y., 1953. 49 p. 


London, Leonard Hill, 195 
291 p. 


Boston, Mass., Harvard Scho 
of Business, 1953. 103 p. 


Manchester, England, 195 
127 p. 


N. Y., Rubber Age. 195 
912 p. 


London,’ Chapman and Ha 
1953. 465 p. 


London, 1953. 104 p. 


Phila, 1953. 15 p. 
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